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HIS Invention has been designed to meet a want which is felt by every Violinist, viz. : some contrivance which will 
enable the performer to hold the instrument in a perfectly rigid manner from the chin, leaving the left hand and 
arm perfectly free to pass up and down the finger board, without any of the spasmodic, uncertain, and ungraceful 

movements which are so common when descending from the higher to the lower positions. It may safely be said that this 
inability to hold the Violin without any support from the hand, forms the greatest impediment to the progress of every 
student, Its importance has been recognized by all writers of note, and is fully set forth in the following Extraet, which 
is taken from Sponr’s important work on the Violin (Revised Edition, page 4, published by Boosey & Son). This 
great Master says :— 

Immediately following these remarks is 
an illustration, in which it will be seen that 
SpHor’s idea of the proper position for 
the Chin-holder is exactly over the tail-piece. 


**The modern style of playing, in which 
‘the left hand changes its position so often, 
** requires absolutely that the Violin should 
** be held firmly with the chin. To do this 
‘in an unconstrained manner and without 
‘**bending down the head, is very difficult, 
*‘whether the chin be laid on the right or 
‘the left side of the tail-piece or on the 
‘tail-piece itself. There is also a perpetual 
“risk of drawing away the Violin from 
‘under the chin in shifting the left hand 
‘rapidly downwards from the higher 
‘positions, or of disturbing the evenness 
‘of the bowing by the instrument being 
‘‘unsteady ; all these evils are completely 
‘rectified by the Violin-holder. Besides 
** securing a firm and unconstrained hold of 
**the Violin, it has this advantage, that 
‘*the player is not compelled to rest his 
** chin on the sound-board or the tail-piece, 
“thereby checking the vibration of these 
*‘parts, to the detriment of the sonority 
**and volume of tone of the instrument. 
‘*The bowing, too, gains in freedom and 
‘regularity, for this reason, that the Violin holder directly over the tail-piece (see Fig. 
‘,can be held exactly tn the centre above ; 1), the Inventor claims a still greater benetit 
- - —_ and somewhat farther from Speers Sptepeae with the +5 the player, in being able to incline the 

1© ACE. re ake holder to the right or to the left-hand to 
suit any peculiarity in the shape of the chin or shoulder (Fig. 2), and also in being able to adjust the holder to any height 
within the limit of the slotted plate attached to the chin-piece, as shown in Fig. 3. The large, unsightly, and uncomfortable 
shoulder pad is rendered unnecessary by the use of this holder, a small handkerchief being sufficient for the purpose of 
supporting the Violin at the back. 


The “Sronr” Cntx-HoLpeR can be fixed in one minute. It will fit any Violin or Viola, and the chin-plate, when 
used, either closed or open, is quite free of the belly of the Instrument. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From the “‘ Orncugstra,” Nov. 1.—‘ Every Violinist, who wishes to get all the possible tone from his instrument, should use a Chin- 
holder of some kind, as the pressure of the chin on the sound-board, and the damp which is constantly exuding from the face, largely 
interferes with the vibration of the wood, from which all the tone arises, and ultimately destroys the beauty and value of the 
instrument. No matter what state of proficiency a Violinist may be in, he will largely benefit by its adoption.” 


From the “‘ MusicaL StanDarD,” Nov. 1,—‘ Any Violinist who adopts the ‘‘ Spohr” Holder, will soon discover that he has increased 
command over the instrument, and can descend from the higher to the lower positions with much greater dexterity and certainty than 
was possible without it.” 


From “ MusicaL Opinion,” Nov. 1—‘‘ The Holder will doubtless be heartily welcomed by Violinists in general.” 


That this is correct, any violinist can find 
out at once by holding the instrument with 
the chin on the tail-piece, when it will be 
found that the performer is in the most 
graceful position, and can look straight 
down the finger-board. Without a chin- 
holder it is, however, impossible to maintain 
this attitude, as the pressure of the chin on 
the tail-piece would constantly keep throw- 
ing the instrument out of tune. No chin- 
holder having been invented which could 
be fixed over the tail-piece, it has become a 
custom to use a holder which is fitted on 
the left-hand side. Various patterns of 
these holders have been introduced, but all 
with the same result as regards checking 
the vibration, and most of them practically 
useless for the purpose of a firm hold on the 
instrument. Over and above the advantages 
of being able to fix the ‘‘SPOoHR” Chin- 
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GOUNOD VERSUS WAGNER. 
Essay By Louris EHLERT. 


N.B.—An account of an article by Wagner which 
appeared in“ The Orchestra (May, 1874), was 
the instigation to Gounod’s communication to the 
Siécle. 

Charles Gounod, in a communication to Jules 
Comettant in the Széc/e, issued a pathetic defence 
against an attack which he supposed Wagner to have 
made upon the Ninth Symphony. With all my 
admiration for one of the most graceful of Frenc 
composers, I cannot suppress the conjecture that he 
could not have been well informed in this case. It 
will also appear a significant bit of irony that the 
hand, stretched forth in the cause of this classical 
salvation, should have been the same which made 
the celebrated first Bach Prelude the foil of that well- 
known transcription which has received so merited 
a degree of popularity at the hands of our garden- 
orchestras and hand-organ grinders. One would 
fancy it a bolder attempt to impose one’s own 
thought upon a renowned masterpiece than to assist 
from purely practical ‘motives to the more perfect 
comprehension of its inherent thoughts. To avoid 
misunderstanding, I will say that I have no objection, 
except in this particular connection, to the diminutive 
barbarism which underlies Gounod’s “ Meditation 
sur le premier prélude de S. Bach.” But this 
particular case is a weighty one. Those who live 
in glass houses should not throw stones, and he who 
cannot hit should never throw. Gounod’s remon- 
strances against Wagner's restoration of the Ninth 
Symphony are but a Rossini tone-storm and have 
their foundation rather in a general disaffection 
toward Wagner than in a purely critical and tangible 
disapproval. 

Wagner did not “glossover” the Ninth Symphony ; 
he did not introduce a foreign spirit into its score ; 
he simply laid down practical propositions, which 
were intended in a few places to render Beethoven’s 
thought more clear and distinct. It is well known 
that Beethoven’s orchestra comprised only natural 
horns and trumpets, and that he wrote only for 
those. Every musician is aware of the fact that in 
present orchestras all parts written for those 
instruments are played upon valve instruments alone. 
Those parts which Beethoven wrote for the former, 
frequently in a state of suicidal torment, restricted 
as he was by their defective scales, produce a strange 
effect to-day where horns and trumpets control the 
whole chromatic scale, and especially in cases where 
they take up the theme. The intention of Wagner’s 
suggestions, then, is this, to restore these passages 
in certain parts of the Ninth Symphony where the 
horns and trumpets appear in the theme, according 
to the increased powers of expression of the new 
instruments. Thus, at a performance of the C Minor 
Symphony in Berlin he consistently gave the passage 
in the first movement, where the bassoon has been 
substituted in a motive impossible to be played on 
the E flat horns, for which it was written, to the 
C horns, because with our day’s orchestral facilities 
there is sufficient time for muting, and the motive 
undoubtedly belongs to the horn and not to the 
bassoon. In reality this is nothing more than when, 
as every pianoforte player has ‘done for a quarter of 
4 century, we convert into their authentic reading 
those changes in the recurrence of the theme which 
are produced in the Beethoven sonatas by the 
restricted compass of the Beethoven pianoforte, in 
accordance with our enlarged instrument. 

esides restorations of this kind, Wagner suggests 
but two other propositions which, if we will, may 
be said to bear the character of improvements. 
although they are’but the result of a desire to 





| increase the effect of two movements in the score. 
Inthe scherzo of the symphony there is a passage 
| (the same which Habeneck once attempted to describe 
_ by means of dynamic shading), in which the motive 
| of the wood-wind is overwhelmed by the force of the 
entire string orchestra. Here Wagner spoke in 
favor of strengthening this motive by the use of 
horns and remarked that had Beethoven still been 
able to hear his work, he would most likely himself 
have made some change in the instrumentation. 
Finally Wagner proposes, in the well-known difficult 
cadenza of the four solo voices, to simplify one 
measure of the tenor part in order that the attack 
of the triplet fugue may be more marked. 

These remarks on the Ninth Symphony are the 
contents of an article written by Wagner in April, 
1873 (for the Mustkalische Wochendlatt). This 
article is conceived ina spirit of the most unequivocal 
reverence for Beethoven’s genius, and by a man, to 
whom as director, various as are opinions of him in 
other respects, the initiated must yield the most 
unqualified admiration. If, then, one who is more 
conversant with the secrets of orchestration thar 
perhaps any other musician, and in an extraordinary 
case, undertakes slight restorations with above 
purposes in view, this cannot be called “ glossing 
over" or defacing Beethoven. Gounod’s resentment 
would seem more in place had Wagner wilfully 
changed Beethoven’s thought or even his intended 
coloring. Had Gounod combated a correction of 
Wagner's which the latter allowed himself to make at 
a performance of “ Eroica” in Vienna, he would have 
been justified. 

On that occasion Wagner had the much-commented 
upon tremolo-second of the violins in the middle of 
the first movement, which has however been sub- 
stantiated in the parts from which Beethoven himself 
directed that symphony, transformed into a third. 
This is not justifiable. That “second” is but the 
exuberance of a genius which was not exempt from 
the dizarre, while the modification of several passages 
of the Ninth Symphony, which may appear colorless 
or insufficiently instrumented, judged by the resources 
of the orchestra of the present day, can but call forth 
the censure of pedantry. 

By this we do not mean to assert, that it behoves 
every one to call the old masters blessed after his own 
fashion. One must be some one to be entitled to 
that privilege. This question in regard to the rights 
and limits of retouching cannot be decided by juris- 
diction, and it is but the fear of a chaos which ranks 
many heads upon the side of a conservatism from 
principle. We noticed the same cry of terror at the 
end of all true art, when the first venture to play 
the Beethoven Fugue from the Russian C major 
quartet by the whole string orchestra was made. 
This fugue, but not every fugue, can bear a massive 
performance, and only gains thereby in grandeur and 
impressiveness. Were the fugue in the first move- 
ment of the C sharp minor quartet played by only 
eight performers, it would bé. dreadful, as tt was 
conceived for but four. Restorations have been made 
before this. It is well known that Mozart, instru- 
mented the “Messiah” anew. Bach, with his 
obsolete orchestration, superseded by the development 
of instruments and of the art of instrumentation, has 
been compelled to submit to all manner of changes. 

In recent times Robert Franz, one of the most 
profound connoisseurs of Bach’s music, has excited 
the protest of believers in the latter by his arrange- 
ment of Bach’s works. All who are familiar with this 
labor must be filled with astonishment at the skill 
which enabled him to express Bach’s spirit with our 
increased orchestral resources, without altcring it in 
the slightest degree. Though we may take exception 
at single phrases, the whole is carried out with so 
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%reat a reverence and so thorough a comprehension of | 
Bach that one can hardly understand the orthodox horror 
of the faithful. Is it not more sensible to translate a | 
clarinet part, written for entirely different instruments | 
than those existing in our day, into our orchestral 
language, than to listen to its stammering syllables? Do | 
we serve Bach’s spirit by exposing to the danger of | 
ridicule that which cannot be reproduced upon our | 





THE ADVANTAGES OF THE LETTER 
NOTE METHOD. 


As A MEANS OF TEACHING SIGHT-SINGING IN CHorrRs 


AND SCHOOLS. 
A Few Words to Teachers on the Subject. 
PAPER IV. 


Some few weeks ago we indicated the distinctive 


° _— P ° eo ae “ | in . . . . . 

instruments? ‘Taking it for granted that a tenor voice | features of the principal sight-singing methods at present 
could be exposed to similar changes as a Bach instru-| in use; we shall next endeavour to show the teacher 
ment, would we hesitate to transpose a part written for it | how he ought to proceed in order to attain the best 


according to its changed nature ? 
expression belonging to a certain age become inadequate | 
and are eclipsed by those of another, it is always permis- | 
sible to supplement those with these. It becomes the | 
task of a finely discriminating mind not to destroy the 

old form unnecessarily. 

A much more difficult question is that of the restora- 
tion of lost fragments, or of the completion of unfinished 
works, and that of abbreviations. The histories of the 
Demetrius fragment and of the Mozart Requiem have 
taught us how difficult a task it is to continue a work in 
the spirit of another. An equally painful undertaking it | 
becomes when one is entitled to the right of abbreviation. 
The whole of the instrumental works of Franz Schubert, 
with few exceptions, would be benefited by sensible 
abbreviations. Let us but recall the C Major Symphony, 
from whose andante we might cut pages of the score, 
fatiguing repetitions, which only cast back into the 
balance that which has already been weighed. In the 
oratorios of Handel and Bach, and particularly in those 
of the former, the privilege of cancelling, especially in 
the superabundance of arias, has long ago been accepted 
in self-defence. Drama and opera are accustomed to 
submit to the decree of the scissors. Heaven protect us 
from a musical Job Ballhorn, who touches up Beethoven 
for appearance in a court concert ! but let it also protect 
us from those would-be holy ones who find in every 


When the means of | possible results, 





restored horn-part a case of high treason against the 
genius of a score. 





PIANOFORTE TEACHING. 


It must become second nature to the pupil to hold down one key 
firmly while another finger is raised for another stroke. The 
principle, ‘* Hold and raise at the same time,” must ever be present 
in legato playing. 

Do not theorize too much, nor trust to the pupils memory, but 
make it a rule to mark down such instructions as can be conveyed 
with signs or short words—fingering, correction of mistakes in the 
print, encircling of tied knots that have been erroneonsly repeated 
during the lesson, extra marks for tempo, &c. Thalberg is said to 
have been in the habit of covering the pupil’s music page with 
detailed instructions of every conceivable kind. Possibly the great 
pianist overdid it. Mr, Guion, a distinguished New York pianist 
and a pupil of Thalberg, ig,in possession of pieces black with notes 
from the hand of his teacher. 

Do not allow the pupil to begin from the beginning to correct a 
mistake made further on. It is not only waste of time, but an 
encouragement to make the same mistake again, and that simply 
because it will have been forgotten when arriving again at the critical 
point. 

In selecting pieces for the pupil, have alternately one in sharps 
and one in flats. 

Explain to the pupil the difference of finger and wrist action, and 
cultivate exclusively the former for some time. The jerking of the 
wrist and objectionable hand-push are the natural consequences of 
the weakness of the fingers, calling into aid the stronger wrist 
and whole hand. Thus assisted, the fingers must remain? for 
ever weak, the touch becoming clumsy, harsh, and stiff. —Goldbeck, 





Carl Reinecke, the writer of some good music, and the conductor 
of the Gewandhaus concerts, of Leipsic, has recently had conferred 
upon him by the King of Saxony the order of * Ritterkreuz erster 
Classe des Albrechtsordens.” 


In attempting which, perhaps, our best 


plan is to describe separately the processes and appliances 
which have stood the test of experience ; for the order of 
their introduction, and the relative preponderance of 
each, the Teacher is referred to the text-books of the 
letter-note method. 


Certain of these processes and 
appliances are used by all the singing-methods ; others 
are common to all the moveable po systems ; and others 
still are peculiar to the letter-note method: regarding 
which, we may here remark, that while several of the 
devices originated by the letter-note method have been 
adopted elsewhere, our method is not, so far as the 
writer is aware, indebted in this respect to any other 
existing system, except in the case of the “ time-names.” 


I. NOTATION. 


In the matter of notation, to begin with, the teacher 
has to make a choice, and a most important choice. As 
already stated, several new notations have been intro- 
duced during the last forty years. At first the promoters 
of those notations went to work with the avowed inten- 
tion of superseding the staff-notation for vocal use, con- 
tending that the latter was too difficult for the purposes 
of popular sight-singing. But the staff-notation has been 
found too firmly established to be superseded, and the 
more liberal advocates of the new notations now claim 
for them subsidiary or even introductory uses merely. 
But whether subsidiary (in the sense of being contem- 
poraneous with, and to some extent filling the place of, 
the staff-notation), or introductory only, there is inevitable 
inconvenience and loss of time and teaching power. 
The inconveniences caused by the use of two notations 
are great, manifold, and too self-evident to need 
enumeration. The loss of time and teaching power 
occasioned will appear if we take into account the 
fact that the symbolism of ‘wo notations has to be 
studied ; that, if the staffnotation alone is too difficult 
for young heads, the addition of a new notation will 
not lessen that difficulty, and any attempt to teach 
the two simultaneously, or nearly so, must tend to 
confuse the mind of the learner ; that it is impossible to 
secure thorough teaching of either notation under such 
conditions ; that if, on the other hand, proficiency is first 
acquired in the new notation and then in the staff, much 
time is lost and the use of the staff is likely to suffer, for 
the notation first learnt is likely to remain the most 
familiar and easy. And when it is further borne in mind, 
that sight-singing from the staff is inevitable in every 
school sooner or later, and its study even now a neces 
sity in seminaries where the pianoforte is taught ; that 
there is a possibility and a strong likelihood of reforms 
being effected in the staff-notation which will render tt 
comparatively easy to teach ; and that every educational 
advantage derivable from the new notation is obtainable 
from the staff when used in the form of the Letter-note— 
| it will be evident that nothing is gained, and much 8 
lost, by the intervention of a subsidiary or introductory 
| Notation. (To be continued. ) 
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ORGAN PLAYING. 
By FREDERIC ARCHER. 

Betng Comments on Mr. CLARENCE Eppy’s Essay 
on Organ Playing. 

Pressure of space rendered it impossible to add any com- 
ments on Mr. Clarance Eddy’s admirable essay on “ organ 
playing ” | i d 
spread interest, I avail myself of the present opportunity 
to offer a few remarks in reference to the subject. 

His advice to young organists, both in their first experi- 
ence at the key-boards and also in their more advanced 
course of study, is thoroughly in consonance with my own, 
and in almost every case, even to the selection of postludes, 
he has done me the honor to quote almost verbatim from 
my published “ Organ School.” 

‘He, however, advances more opinions in which I cannot 
conscientiously coincide, although I am aware that many 
hold similar views to Mr. Eddy on the point I refer to. 

In the first place, I think the use of the pedal piano is 
calculated to produce the very evils of which Mr. Eddy 
complains, and which disfigure the playing of so many 
organists, namely, lack of quietude in the use of the organ 
pedal-board. It is altogether different as far as the manuals 
are concerned ; the acquisition of a good piano “touch” 
being an especially valuable aid in acquiring independence 
of finger, and that ready command of “gato and staccato, 
which are such essential features in real organ playing. 


The necessity for striking the pedals, and the quality of | 


tone being regulated by the force with which the keys are 
struck by the feet in the case of the pedal piano, must per- 
force interfere with the students subsequent experience at 
the organ. Again, it is difficult to understand how a student 


can economize his “strength” by availing himself of the | tomb. He who a hundred years ago poured out his 


musical treadmill recommended. 

Then, as to registration, Mr. Eddy indulges in a somewhat 
dangerous statement when he suggests that the “ author’s 
intention may be improved by the “alteration of stops,” as 
it affords an excuse for everyone who “ professes and calls” 
himself an organist to substitute his own ideas as to tone, 
color, etc., for those of the composer, who sometimes, at all 
events, is capable of forming his own opinion on the subject. 

With respect to the performance of Bach’s fugues, Mr. 
Eddy has apparently overlooked the episodical character of 
some of them, which renders his universal and somewhat 
stereotyped plan of working up to a grand climax in the 
matter of tones without interruption. impracticable. These 
masterpieces are not all constructed on the same plan, some 
being of massive character necessitating a broad and digni- | 
fied delivery, while others are of more brilliant type, 
wherein too, the mere progress of the fugue proper is often 
temporarily interfered with either by the introduction of 
a species of “free fantasia,” or a lengthy development in 
somewhat discursive style of material derived from subject 
or countersubject, in two or more parts, as in the case of 
the well-known “G minor.” 

The general interpretation of a fugue cannot be decided | 
by any inviolable rule, but affords an opportunity for the 
exercise of musical intelligence on the part of the execu- | 
tant, and enables a fair estimate to be formed of his artistic 
worth. Tricky effects are deserving of condemnation, but 
distinct enunciation of the subject or subjects, both by | 
method of phrasing and carefully balanced tone, is of par- | 
amount importance. One word as to the free style of play- 
ing. The concert organ cannot of course fulfil the functions | 
of the modern orchestra, but this is nevertheless true that | 
in skilful hands many orchestral effects can be produced | 
With startling fidelity without “ forcing it to occupy a realm | 
hot its own,” or “ placing it on the plane of an orchestrion.” 
That orchestral playing is attempted by many unqualified | 
for the task is unfortunately true, but this does not affect 
the question at issue, 

The concert organ és emphatically a “ virtuoso instrument” | 
and so long as its resources are developed legitmately by real | 
artists, its scope may not be limited by conservative 
prejudice. ; | 


After the fugue form was once established there were few 
composers laying claim to any scholarship who did not try 
their hand at this style, as proficiency in fugal work was 
considered a final test of musicianship. And though this | 
form has to a great extent given way to those of more 
age date, in the estimation of composers of the present 
ay, there are few who have not written works of this class 
(aside from those exercises of their student years). Even 
M agner, in the overture to his opera of the “ Meistersinger,” 





4S made use of the fugue form, though in a very free | 


manner, 


ast week, but as the subject is one of such wide- | 


THE SONGS THAT LIVE. 


- The undiminished popularity of some of the old 
| songs may be attributed to the fact that they are the 
/genuine outpouring of hearts filled with emotions 
which could only find relief in song. As one has 
| said “‘ they were the swan-songs of beating hearts in 
| many cases, and in their burden of sadness revealed 
| the secret of a troubled life.” 
| A peculiar feature of the songs that live is their 
| plaintiveness. The most popular songs of the day all 
| have a tinge of sadness. The songs that have come 
| down to us from the days of long ago, are all of this 

character. Either in music or words or both there 
runs the minor strain which meets a responsive echo 
/in all human hearts. And this is the secret of their 
| popularity. Songs of mere sentiment have their day 
and pass out of the memory. The emotions expressed 
by them are but transient at the best. The comic 
song which “ shoots folly as it flies,” disappears with 
the fashion which it ridicules. But the songs of the 
heart, of its sorrows and its disappointments are 
unchanging, for the experiences of the heart have 
been and will be the same in all ages of the world. 
There are always the meeting and the parting, the 
flowers that fade, and pain, and loss. The memories 
'of our youth, precious for ever, always find fitting 
expression in songs which those have sung whose lips 
/have for years and years agone been silent in the 


soul in song for her who faded from his side like snow 
in the morning sun, did but sing the song of those 


'who lived before him and which is still sung by those 


who have come after him, and will yet be sung by 
the generations that are to be. The great popularity 
of Robert Burns the Scottish poet, is due to his 
success in voicing the thoughts of the world’s great 
heart in his songs of love and home. 

On the eve of one of the bloodiest battles of the 
Crimean War the soldiers of the allied armies 
attempted to cheer each other by music and song. 
The bands played beautifully, but the soldiers took 
little heed of their finest strains. Song after song of 
the ‘new things” sent to camp were tried, but there 
were only a few interested. Finally one of the 
soldiers started that heart song before which all later 
love songs sink into insignificance, dear old “ Annie 
Laurie.” Voice after voice caught up the strain ; 
here was something about which they could all agree, 
the love of dear ones far away, and as the music grew 
louder and louder, 

“Something upon the soldiers’ cheek 

Washed off the stains of powder.” 
And though gathered there were soldiers from many 
lands near and far, upon this common ground all 
could unite and be one in sentiment and song, for, 
“Though each recalled a different name 

They all sang “ Annie Laurie.” 
These are the songs that never die. Songs of the 
heart, good for all time, and for eternity too. 

Musical Visitor. 


Morison’s Relief Terrestrial Globe, at once a Map and a 
Model, is attracting considerable attention on the part of 
many who are interested in education. 


The popular Ballad Concerts given at the Town Hall, 
Shoreditch, the Town Hall, Bermondsey, and the Foresters 
Hall, Clerkenwell, commenced on Monday, Oct. 20th. 


Teachers should impress upon their pupils the importance 
of a broad and liberal culture in music and musical literature 
outside of their special fields of study. A specialist is all 
the better fitted for his work by keeping abreast of the times 
in general musical information.—Afusical Visitor. 

A Wagner Society has been formed in Amsterdam, for the 
purpose of giving dramatic performances of his operas, “to 
the end of diffusing an increased knowledge, and a better 
understanding of his works.” 
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TO ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING!! | 
THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST METHOD of 

Learning to SinG at Sicut from the Starr, is by 


means of the LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM. 


T 





| 
| 





The following Works are recommended :— 


ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A Complete 


Course of Instruction on the Method. 
Is. 6d.; paper, Is. 
gcadually withdrawn. 


Cloth 
In this course the notes are | 


Road, Manchester. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


| \ ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano),( Of the London, Manchester, and 


Newcastle Concerts). Address, 12g, Shelton Terrace, Lower Broughton 


\ Iss FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, can now 
4 accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad Concerts—37 


Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 


\ ISS EMILY _PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated and Medallist 
pi. Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, &c. Addr 
19, Lloyd Square, London. bes 

\ ADAME TALBOT LEGG (Contralto). SOLO VOCALISTONLY. For 


Classical, Ballad, or Miscellaneous Concerts in town or provinces, 


for 
ess, 





Address, 94, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 


M*® W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in Composition, teaches 


Harmony, Counter int, A stics Ss e 
7 ys coustics, &c., r s . $ 2 
Der a point, 2 & by corre pondence Ashburr . 


] he ELEANOR FALKNER (Soprano), Pupil of Mr. Sims Reeves—Of 
the London and Provincial Concerts. Address, Snow Hill, Wolver- 


ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. Being the | “7710. Nicholson, Esq, Leicester 


Exercises in the above work, published sepa- 
rately, for use of pupils, in 2 parts. 3d. each. 
LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. A course 

of Elementary instruction arranged principally 
in four part Harmony. Paper, Is. 
In the following courses the notes are Lettered 
throughout. 


CHORAL GUIDE. Being the exercises of the above 


work published separately in two parts, price 3d. | QT 


each, in wrapper. This is a systematic course, 
leading the student by easy stages to a thorough 
conversance with the art of sight singing. 





WANTED AN ORGANIST AND CHOIR MASTER at 
a CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH in the north west of London, 
Reply by letter stating qualifications, particulars of present engage- 
ment and salary required, to A.B., 66, Ludgate Hill. 





— SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, also Libraries of 

Music, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks-in-Trade, &c. (Sale devoted 
exclusively to this class of property) every month, single instruments inserted, 
Consignments received at any time.-—PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester- 
Square, London, W.C.—(Established, 1794.) 











ANLEY LUCAS, WEBER,and CO., Music Publishers. Foreign Music 
J Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In direct communication 
with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. Pianofortes, 
American Organs, Harmoniums and all kinds of New and Second-hand Musical 
Instruments on Sale or Hire—84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford- 


SCHOOLMUSIC. Revisedandenlargededition. Part | "et 10nd, W.) 


I., 32 pp., stitched in paper cover, price 3d. contain- 
ing a complete course for Junior Pupils, with the 
addition of Voice-training Exercises and Elemen- 
tary Instruction in the Theory of Music. Theabove 
is also published in eight halfpenny numbers of 4 
pp-each. Thisis without exception the cheapest and 
most systematic educational work ever published 


THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of Elementary 





Now Ready 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE BY GEORGE H. SWIFT, 
Organist, Parish Church, Hungerford. Price 3s. nett, 
Lonpon : NoveLtto Ewer & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 





The Man who does not Advertise has it done 
for him finally under the head of “Failures in 


training, by David Colville. 48 pp. in wrapper, | Business.”—Musical Critic. 


price 6d.; or in six 8-page Nos., 1d. each: 
contains a more thorough and complete course of 
training than any other work published at the price. 
LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. For Class and Home 
Singing, being a carefully chosen selection of 
favourite high-class melodies arranged as duets 
and trios, price stitched in paper cover, 3d. each. 
The following numbers are already published. 
DUETS—No. 1. Ring for Christmas, Home 
Again; 2. Cherry Ripe; 3. Love’s Messenger ; 
5. Won’t you buy my Pretty Flowers ? Freedom's 
Land; 6. Say a kind word when you can, 
Windows to the Sunrise; 8. Before all Lands, 
God Speed the Right, Our Country, Our Father- 
land; 9. Harvest Song, Dulce Domum, Holiday 
TRIOS—No. 4. The Bells, Never say “I can’t” ; 
7. See our Oars, How lovely are the Woods ; 


10. The Wild Rose, When Stormy Clouds, 
11. Have you ever heard the 
Echoes; 12. Where art thou, Beam of Light ? 
The entire Twelve Numbers handsomely bound 


Don’t Fret; 


in one volume, cloth, red edges, price 4s. 


CHORAL SCHOOL, consisting of easy anthems, 
sacred songs, glees, and part-songs, by well-known 
composers, printed in old notation only, for 


Che Orchestra 
AND 
MUSICAL REVIEW. 
Musical, Educational, Dramatic, & Literary. 
CNE PENNY-WEEKLY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


12 months 
6 months 
3 months ove 


Remittances to be sent to WILLIAM REEVES, 185, /..¢t 
Street, London. 
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A sHORT time ago, Mr. F. Archer, in a criticism of an 
“Essay on Organ Playing” by Mr. Clarence Eddy, 
objected to the eulogy by the latter gentleman of the 
Pedal Piano, an instrument described by Mr. Archer 
as a “ musical treadmill.” Mr. Eddy replies ;— 

“In respect to your objection to the employment 
of the pedal-piano for acquiring a pedal technic, 
allow me to say that I have found in teaching, and in 
my own practice, no more “ necessity for striking the 
pedals” than in forcing the tone of the piano proper 
with the pedals. If the pedal-springs are properly 











elementary, intermediate and advanced practice, adjusted, and if the method of peagiice & ape East cle 


arranged for S, A. T. 
wrapper, published.at 4d., 2d. nett. 


a ‘ . 3 : 
Selected Favourite Songs, Notes lettered throughout, Handsome what you term the musical treadmill. 


J. Guest. 
Arranged as a duet for soprano and contralto. 


Lilluminated Covers. 


No. 1. HOME, DEAREST HOME! 


Published at 4s., price 1s. 4d., nett. 


B. Twenty pages in 


be applied to the organ, I am sure that a positive 
advantage can be derived from careful practice upon 

I advocate 
the use of the pedal-piano only as a means to an end, 
and as there is no necessity for striving after effects 
here, I affirm that the student ‘can economise his 
strength’ by using this instrument in the manner 


No. 2. OUR FAITHFUL FRIENDS. J. Guest. | indicated. Since the organ-tone is more pervading 
Song for mezzo-soprano or baritone. Published | than that of the piano, it is therefore more exhausting 
to the nervous system, and it must be admitted that 
the great variety and beauty of tonal effects in the 
organ incite the average student rather to p/ay than 
to practice- 
Mr. Archer sticks to his opinion and says ;— 


at 3S., price Is., nett. 
J. ADLEY & Co. 
Letter-note Publishers, 


26p, CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N. 


F. PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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“T regret I cannot coincide in Mr. Eddy’s views as| THE USE OF THE PEDALS IN PIANOFORTE 


to the utility of the Pedal Piano, even as a ‘means to 
an end,’ for reasons already stated. Nor in view of 
the fact that the organ ‘should not be considered 
merely as an instrument for technical display’ can I 
understand why purely mechanical practice should be 
deemed more valuable than the concurrent education 
of the brain and fingers. In fact I honestly believe 
that the soulless and automatic playing so frequently 
heard, is largely to be attributed to this artificial 
system of practice on an instrument that is so essen- 


PLAYING. 


Four Lectures By Hans SCHMIDT. 


WRITTEN FOR THE USE OF THE STUDENTS OF THE 


VIENNA CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC, WITH UPWARDS 
OF 120 EXAMPLES. 


Translated from the German by JOHN BROADHOUSE. 


tially different in its characteristics that it is as| THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE PEDAL QUESTION. 


impossible as it is undesirable for the student to 
imagine himself ‘seated at the organ’ when practic- 
ing thereon.” 

We think Mr. Eddy is right: if a full toned grand | 
piano is deprived of the “open pedal,” the varieties 
of touch required in order to produce differences of 
effect are nearly, if not quite, similar to those which | 
must be used for the production of similar effects 
upon a modern organ; the same remark applies to 
the Pedal Piano. There is one mistake made by 
amateur pedal-players which, if weighed against all 
other possible errors in practice, would out-weigh 
the lot; viz: the habit of applying too much 
pressure to the pedals, letting them bear part of 
the weight of the body—walking on them in fact. 
The student, in practising upon a Pedal Piano, would 
make a mistake in the opposite direction, if indeed 
he made any mistake at all; that is to say, he would 
be more prone to quit the pedal too soon than to 
hold it too long or press it too heavily. But, after 
all, whether Mr. Archer or Mr. Eddy is right depends | 
entirely upon the Pedal Piano itself; an instrument | 





(Continued from Nov. 1st.) 


Precisely in the same way as adjacent notes are 
bound together by means of the pedals,“notes may be 
connected which the fingers could not reach at all, or 
only with great difficulty. Chords of four and five 
notes, which the fingers could not press down at once, 
may by the use of the pedal be easily connected and 
played virtually as one chord, thus :— 


we (CSE SG Sl 
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b) Pedal. = — a one 9% | te | eae ai 





Execution. 
a) Finger. 





So also may a succession of chords be bound together 
by means of the pedal in order to simplify the fingering. 
Thus in the following example from Beethoven's 


which requires blows, hard and heavy, in order to Sonata in C major (op. 2.) 


make it speak, may justly be described as a “ musical 
treadmill”; but instruments such as those manu- 
factured and sold at very moderate prices by Messrs. 
Pleyel and Wolff, instruments upon which a perfect 
and even pianissimo can be produced, are no musical 
treadmills, but instruments of the highest. value for 
pedal practice: indeed it is no exaggeration to say 
that six months’ practice upon one of these pedal- 
pianos will produce better results than twelve wonths’ 
practice upon a pedal-organ. 





WORDS FOR MUSIC. 





THE SILENT LOVE. 


The sun had spread its golden flame, 
And in the crimson West had set ; 
In silence to the dell they came— 
In silence there they met. 
He prized her more than glittering gold, 
When he was young, and she was free, 
And many a pleasing tale he told, 
But ne'er of love spoke he. 
Their eyes would meet, but ne’er a word, 
A doleful song was all she heard.— 
There’s ease for the gladsome heart in strife, 
There's joy for the heart that’s brave ; 
But oh! for the heart that’s sad in life— 
There’s nought but the welcome grave. 


In after years they met again, 

The love, untold had never died ; 
But pleadings then would all be vain, 

To win her for his bride, 
For time had passed with shady wing, 

The early passion to destroy, 
And round her finger clung the ring, 

That told another's joy. 
And eyes met eyes, but ne’er a word, 
The old, old song was ail she heard. — 
There’s ease for the gladsome heart in strife, 
There’s joy for the heart that’s brave ; 
But oh! for the heart that’s sad in life— 
There's nought but the welcome grave. 

H. VincENT BARWELI.. 


The above words are copyright. Musical conposers desiring to use the 


may have full particulars concerning them by applying to the publishem 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Strect, London, E.C, . , 
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'the three-note chords can be played with increased 
| effect and with simpler fingering by the aid of the 
| pedal, each chord being played with a short stroke, 
| followed immediately by the pedal, which will prolong 
the tone until the succeeding chord is struck. Without 
the pedal this and similar passages demand such 
troublesome fingering in order to prolong each chord 
to its proper length, that a faultless execution is 
seldom obtained. 

In order to make my own pupils understand this 
after-stroke of the pedal, I proceed as follows:— 
Taking the C major scale in 3-4 time, I direct him to 
make a pause on the third beat thus :— 
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M. Waldteufel, the composer, died at Strasburg at the age 
of 83. He was best known as a waltz composer and as the 
¥ | director of the orchestra at Court balls. His son, M. Emile 
Waldteufel, who is also a well-known composer, survives him , 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Nov. Ist. 1884. 
The spirit of reverence, which in days gone by led 
the scholar to look with respect upon every word a 


mighty poet set on paper, is, it would seem, moribund | 


or extinct. We were wont to look upon Hamlet as 
ripe in reason and in manhood, but slow to resolute 
action through over-subtlety of the reflective faculty : 
upon Juliet as a child in years—a fortnight younger 
than fourteen—but roused to power and passion by 
the sudden kindling in her of a love stronger than 
death. I will not here dwell upon the mere text; 
these trivial considerations are beneath the dignity of 
the modern stage. But 
natura) in that warm clime where the child becomes 
the woman, as in tropical zones the night flashes 
momently into day, where the dim Northern twilight 


of the heart is unknown, and where girls are mothers | 


much upon those years that they are here still busy 
with their copy books and their dolls? Unless our 
ears deceived us on Monday night last, Miss Anderson’s 
Juliet is not fourteen but ezghteen, and perhaps the only 
actress who could adequately have solved the great 


difficulty : how ripe dramatic gifts can be found com- | 


bined with the tender budding charms of awakening 
womanhood: flinches from the attempt. Yet Miss 
Anderson does herself wrong in this. Her exceptional 
grace of form, conjoined with her great artistic 
powers, well qualify her for such a task. 


There is one phase of Juliet’s character which | 


interpreters have always overlooked—or rather 
deliberately declined to face. It is not consonant 
with the harmony of Shakespeare’s design to represent 


the girl as entirely spotless and worthy of sympathy. | 


Her surroundings have not been of the most congenial 
to innocent maidenhood. 
capable of violent and brutal wrath, with a mother 
poor in spirit, with a nurse loose in conversation and 
in principle, the daughter is capable of sustained 
deception, and 
common among the women of Southern nations. 
is it easy to absolve her from suspicion of an over- 


voluptuous constitution, spite of all the laboured | 


excuses of commentators. The pilgrim interview at 
Capulet’s house I pass by, for Italian society then 
boasted of freedom of manners as its principal charm, 
and no taint of scandal was held to attach to such 
fanciful encounters of wit. But it is hard to believe 
that pure and modest maidens are so rash, unadvised 
and sudden to exchange vows, that the tenor of their 
hymeneal soliloquies is ordinarily of such excessive 
fervour, or that their lips are so familiar with 
expletives which practised actresses cannot bring 
themselves to deliver. In fact, the moral of the 
wholet play is vitiated by a contrary view. ‘ Violen, 
delights have violent ends, and in their triumph die ; 
like fire and powder, which as they kiss consume.” 
Thus the dramatist himself. 

In Miss Anderson’s fine exposition of the rapid and 


is such a conception un- | 


Brought up with a father | 


has a natural talent for intrigue | 
Nor | 


is wanting in power in these earlier scenes. Nothing 
_can be more untrue, or rather nothing can be more 
artistically true than this intentional absence of any 
indication of the strength which lies sleeping and 
unsuspected till the hour and the man call it to life. 
As she leaves the ball-room she has met her fate, and 
henceforward, from perfect child, she is perfect woman. 
All have joined in praising the exquisite grace and 
delicacy of the balcony scene, which I am inclined to 
pronounce unsurpassable. Her tones throughout are 
pure, liquid and thrilling as those of a nightingale, 
and every throb and flutter of her newly-awakened 
heart can be divined from them by the hearer. 
The news of Tybalt’s death and Romeo’s banish- 
_ment is the herald of yet another change, which later 
on is still more apparent, a change from tenderness to 
strength, from the wayward impetuosity of passion 
to the concentrated sternness of unswerving resolve. 
The nurse’s treacherous counsel, after Romeo's 
departure, crowns this fresh transformation, and leaves 
her, after one shudder, stiffened into ice. She fears 
| not, this erewhile careless happy child, to look death 
full in the face, and though the friar’s draught is 
drunk, as Coleridge finely pointed out, in an access 
of superstitious horror, we still feel that little is lack- 
ing to steel her against the most terrible ordeals. 
That little is supplied by Romeo’s own desperate 
deed, and the dagger of him she loved so well sets her 
| soul free to wing its flight towards his. With her 
last effort she tries to place her dead lover’s arm 
| round her neck, but her forces fail, and she falls dead 
by his side. 
| It is probable that no actress will ever dare to 
_ place in relief the gloomier part of Juliet’s character. 
| Nor is it probable that public feeling would favour 
|the attempt. As a rendering of the brighter aspect, 
| Miss Anderson’s leaves nothing to be desired. There 
having hitherto been occasion to animadvert upon 
| her tendency to inaudibility, it is fair to add in this 
| place that she now makes her slightest whisper thrill 
| through the whole theatre. 
Mr. Terriss’s Romeo is one of the best the stage has 
/ever seen. It is noble, earnest, manly and lcving. 
His physique is admirably in keeping with the part, 
and his declamation excellent, save that he fails to 
recognise the difference of accent which certain words 
bore in Shakespeare’s day. We will instance ¢on- 
fessor and detestable. Mr. Herbert Standing is 
curiously unsympathetic as Mercutio. If the usual 
view be the true one, if “ wit ever wakeful, fancy busy 
and procreative as an insect, an easy mind 
| that, without cares of its own, is at once disposed to 
laugh away those of others, and yet to be interested 
jin them;” if “these and all congenial qualities 
| melting into the common copula of them all, th; 
|man of rank and the gentleman, with all its excel- 
| lencies and all its weaknesses, constitute the character 
| of Mercutio,”—then Mr. Standing is hardly a success. 
| Yet there is no special blot on which to lay a finger. 
It is a truism to say that no one on the stage can 
| play the nurse Angelica like Mrs. Stirling. It is so 


vehement changes of feeling by which Juliet is rapt,| easy to let comedy degenerate into farce, that the 
three broad phases of development are worthy of note. | moderation of her method is alone a great merit. 
At her first entry, where she stands framed by the | Mr. George Warde is good as Capulet. The same 
doorway, grasping the half-undrawn curtain in her | cannot be said of Mrs. Charles Calvert as his wife. 
hand, we see before us a fair, fragile, girlish form. | The music is well cared for by Mr. Andrew Levey, 
As the business of the scene advances, we see her| but the vocal accompaniment to the minuet is 
dutiful to her mother, tenderly affectionate to her | misplaced. 

old nurse, untouched as yet by thought of love or| Remains to speak of the mounting, which is 
marriage., In the ball-scene she enters with infantile | elaborate throughout. The two scenes severally de. 
and ingenuous enjoyment into the spirit of the dance. | scribed in the text as “a public place” are represented 
Radiant and buoyant, she is a child pure and simple, | by teautiful pictures of the Piazza dell’ Erbe and the 
and, catching sight of an admiring visored cavalier in| Piazza Dante. Twice for “Friar Laurence’s Cell ”- 


palmer’s dress, as she sweeps past in the mazes of the | is substituted “The monastery; ” and once, appropri 
figure, turns back to reward his homage with a bright | ately, (in the marriage scene) “ A Chapel connected 
The celebrated Balcony 


smile and nod. It has been said that Miss Anderson | with the monastery.” 
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(« Capulet’s Orchard”) is solidly mounted on the O.P. 
side, and affords Juliet ample walking space. The 
tomb-scene, which has _ been dubbed “ primitive,” in 
reality corresponds exactly to Shakespeare's description, | 
and is equally effective with the less orthodox arrange- 
ment. But the most remarkable feature is the clever | 
mechanical connection (due to Bruce Smith) between 
three set scenes, which is specially convenient as permit- 
ting Romeo's descent externally, while, without loss of | 
delicacy, the character of the nuptial chamber is duly 
preserved. This innovation involves the shifting of the | 
boundary-line between Acts 4 and 5. Many lesser 
scenic details are planned with most praiseworthy care. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


ERNEST BERGHOLT. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


Criticism, in the abstract, is a word of many definitions, varied 
according to circumstances. By some it is regarded as the | 
malevolent expression of personal dislike; by others, as a | 
means of advancing a friend’s interest irrespective of merit. | 
Another class consider it simply as an ingenious mode of adver- 
tising. | 

Real criticism is, however, nothing more nor less than a | 
thoroughly honest and outspoken expression of opinion on | 
the part of one well qualified to discuss the subject under | 
consideration, without reference to outlying considerations of 
any kind; and is a power that, if legitimately employed, | 
is productive of invaluable results in the direction of art 
education. 

It is unfortunately true, that this method of influencing 
public opinion is frequently abused and rendered subservient | 
to interested motives, but this state of things is a natural | 
outcome of the commercial enterprise of the age; and music | 
especially, as the art least understood as a science by the | 
public at large, affords an opportunity to unscrupulous and | 
incompetent critics to abuse their privileges with comparative | 
impunity, 

The system adopted by a portion of the daily press is somewhat 
amusing, although at the same time deserving of censure. A | 


Wagner was a man of immense genius, but his judgment 
was so warped by the influence of his own personality and 
unjustifiable prejudices, that his opinions can scarcely be ac- 
cepted with confidence. Liszt is also open to a similar charge 
of unfairness, Wagner’s pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Judaism in Music,” 
and Liszt’s well-known attack on musicians of Hebraic descent, 
in which he is so unwise as to denounce Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn as mere imitative charlatans, prove emphatically 
inability to write dispassionately on the subject of their art, 
and as such, both must be justly regarded as very unreliable 
critics. 

A diversity of opinion amongst men of equal intelligence and 
unbiased views leads to good results, tending to develop the 
intellectual powers of both creative and executive musicians ; 
but vulgar abuse, in lieu of argument, cannot be too strongly 
deprecated, 

It is frequently asserted thateyoung artists should be encouraged 
by the press and their shortcomings ignored on account of their 
youth and inexperience. 

This is an unwise view of the case. Undeserved eulogism and 
fulsome praise awarded a young artist by the press, induce a feeling 
of self-gratulation that proves a great stumbling-block in the way of 
artistic advancement. 

If a youthful musician appears in public, and gives evidence of 
talent, more or less developed, the critic’s duty is clearly to give due 
credit for what has been thus far achieved, but the same time to 
point out the exact nature of the most prominent fault observable 
and urge the absolute necessity for persevering study. 

Art is a plant of slow growth, and if subjected to a “ forcing ” 
process, will droop and die before it reaches maturity, It is undoub- 
tedly true that many great musicians have been lost to the world in 
consequence of indiscriminate praise awarded them by injudicious 
scribes at a period when, instead of pursuing their studies free from 
any disturbing influence, they have been permitted to appear on a 
public platform as youthful ‘* prodigies.” 

The musical critic wields a power that should not be lightly 
esteemed or indiscreetly exercised ; but, on the other hand, his office 
is not altogether an enviable one, for it frequently happens that in 
the conscientious performance of his duties he incurs the enmity of 


| many whose personal vanity or undue sensitiveness so blunt their 


artistic instinct that they wilfully refuse to recognize an adverse 
opinion, however fully it may have been justified by facts. 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 


MISSING LESSONS. 


member of the staff who possesses no technical musical knowledge 





is instructed to prepare a criticism of an important musical perform- 
ance. Accordingly he sits in solemn judgment on eminent artists, 
whose lives have been devoted to earnest study, and, as a natural 


result, betrays such palpable ignorance that his efforts provoke the | 


ridicule of all musical people. Yet the unfortunate writer is 
scarcely deserving of blame. He is engaged for purposes of 
‘general utility,” and has to alternate his musical labors with the 
preparation of articles descriptive of prize fights, races, sensational 
murders, and other incongruous work, the lack of specific knowlecge 
of any of the subjects he is called upon to treat being considered by 
his employers as the best guarantee of his impartiality ! 

Meaningless and incoherent verbosity, with the indiscriminate use 
ofa few acquired technical expressions, is far too frequently the 
sum and substance of so-called musical criticism. Occasionally a 
flood of eloquence is indulged in that is positively startling. I 
remember once reading in the columns of a New Orleans newspaper 


the following enthusiastic description of Mme. Gerster’s singing in | 


“Lucia,” which is worthy of reproduction as a literary curiosity. 
** Sonie of her trills were aflame with passionate intoxication, others 
were white and wet with the tears of grief, and never a scream to 
mar her singing.” Farther on this inspired scribe states that ‘* Mrs. 
Gerster has not lost the velvet of the peach of her voice.” This is 
truly an effort of word-painting that it would be difficult to surpass, 
but it does not afford much information to the musician, who is not 
always a poet of ultra-zesthetic proclivities. 

A musical critic should be a practical and experienced musician, 
thoroughly conversant with every detail, well versed in the history 
and theory of the art, free from prejudice, unfettered by trade con- 
siderations, and possessed of some literary ability. 

The critical writing of men like Schumann, Berlioz, and in our 


own day, Gounod and St. Saens, affords examples of all that is | 


excellent in musical literature. 

_ Strict impartiality, self-abnegation, subtle power of reasoning on a 
firm and substantial basis, allied with artistic sensibility, refined 
experience and consummate knowledge of all matters appertaining 
to musical art, are the salient features in their critical writings. 


| 
| Nothing is so conducive to irregularity in music lessons as the 
understanding on the part of the pupil that by merely ‘ sending 
word” to the teacher the lesson can be cancelled at pleasure, 
without expense. Experience has demonstrated that real musical 
progress in such cases comes practically to a standstill. ‘Trifling 
ailments, interruptions, or neglect of practice, or the weather, which 
under other circumstances would not keep the’ pupil from school or 
place of amusement, are often magnified into warrantable excuses 
for not taking a lesson, to be sent to the teacher. As a result, the 
| pupil loses interest, misses oftener than takes a lesson, and what 
| might become a recreation, both pleasant and valuable, becomes an 
| irksome task. 

To the teacher such a system entails a serious loss. The stated 
hours which he reserves for pupils each week are frequently left 
unusued on his hands, and yet are of no value in which to 
accomplish other work. The teacher is busy one hour and 
| idle the next, waiting for the following pupil. One-half to three- 
quarters of the hours engaged by the pupils are not occupied by 

them ; yet he is compelled to keep them regularly in reserve, 

on the presumption that the pupil may take a lesson the following 
| week. Consequently, whenever a lesson is missed, the teacher 
| practically spends the time required to give it “wice and receives the 
| pay for once. 

‘Sending word” when a pupil wishes to omit a lesson 
| does not, as some suppose, save the teacher from loss, for 
| the reasons above mentioned, and, as pupils receive their 
| lessons at stated times each week, to give another lesson in 
| that hour would be merely making a vacancy somewhere 
else. 

While pupils are sometimes unavoidably detained, as by 
sickness, this does not alter the fact that the hour is a loss 
'to the teacher the same as If the omission was wholly avoid- 


able. 


H. B. R. (£tude). 
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a bad habit. Don’t adopt it. 
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ORGAN NEWS. 


Little Lever, near Bolton.— Specification of the Organ, 
recently built for St. Matthew’s Church under the direction of W. 
S. Pilling, Esq. by Messrs. Brindley and Foster, of Sheffield. 

Great Organ, CC: to C.—1. Bourdon, 16 ft.; 2. Open Diapason, 
8 ft.; 3. Harmonic Flute, 8 ft.; 4. Octave, 4 ft.; 5. Mixture, 
(2 ranks) 6. Trumpet, 8 ft. 

Swell Organ, CC. to C,—7. Violin Diapason, 8 ft.; 8. Rohr 
Gedact, 8 ft.; 9. Dulciana, 8 ft.; 10. Unda Maris, 8 ft.; 11. 
Geigen Principal, 4 ft.; 12. Mixture (3 ranks) 13. Cornopean, 
8 ft; 14. Oboe, 8 ft.; 15. Clarionet, 8 ft. 

Choir Organ, CC. to C.—16. Lieblich Gedact, 8 ft.; 17. Voix 
Angelica, 8 ‘ft.; 18, Gamba, 8 ft.; 19. Flauto Traverso, 4 ft. ; 
20. Harmonic Piccolo 2 ft. 

Pedal Organ, CCC, to F.—21. Open Diapason, 16 ft.; 22. 
Bourdon, 16 ft.; 23. Violoncello, 8 ft.; 24. Bass Flute, 8 ft. 

Couplers.—25. Swell to Pedal. 26. Swell to Great. 27. Swell 
to Choir. 28. Great to Pedal. 2g? Choir to Pedal. 30. Sub 
Swell Octave. 31. Great Super Octave. 

Three Composition Pedals to Swell Organ. Three Composition 
Pedsls to Great and Pedal Organs. Reversing Pedal to work 
“ Great to Pedal.” 


Case of best pitch pine, and front pipes of spotted metal. 


Sheffield.—The new organ, by Messrs. Brindley and Foster, 
and presented to the English Church at Moscow, by Messrs. 
Musgrave and Sons, Bolton; and Messrs. Josh. Sykes, Bros., 
Lindley, near Huddersfield, built throughout to the specification of 
Mr. W. S. Pilling, is on the new tubular pneumatic system, which 
entirely dispenses with the ordinary cumbersome mechanism, and 
will allow of the performer being placed in any position. Most 
charming touches with the quickest repetition are obtained, and the 
chances of disarrangement are rendered almost impossible. 

Great Organ, CC to A.—1. Open Diapason, 8 ft.; 2. Lieblich 
Gedact, 8 ft.; 3. AZoline, 8 ft.; 4. Octave Diapason, 4 ft.; 5. 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft.; 6. Dulcet Twelfth, 3 ft.; 7. Harmonic 
Piccolo, 2 ft. 


Pedal Organ, CCC to F.—8. Violone, 16 ft.; 9. Sub-Bass, 16 


ft.; 10, Violoncello, 8 ft.; 11. Flute Bass, 8 ft. 
Swell Organ, CC to A.—12. Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft.; 13. 


Violin Diapason, 8 ft.; 14. Vox Angelica, 8 ft,; 15. Unda | 


Maris, 8 ft.; 16. Geigen Principal, 4 ft.; 17. Dulcet Mixture, 
(3 ranks); 18. Oboe, 8 ft.; 19. Horn, 8 ft. 

Couplers. —20. Swell to Great. 21, Swell to Pedal. 22. Great 
to Pedal. 

Three Composition Pedals to Great acting also on Pedal organ. 

Three Composition Pedals to Swell. Reversible foot pedal for 
Great to Pedal Balanced Swell Pedal. 

The metal pipes are of the finest spotted metal throughout. 


The following is the scheme of the remarkably fine instrument» 
built by George Jardine & Son, for the Third Universalist Church, 
New York. 

Compass of great organ, CC to A ; compass of swell organ, CC 
to A; compass of pedal organ, CCC to D. Great Organ—1. 
Open diapason, metal, 8 ft. tone; 2, Melodia, wood, 8 ft. tone ; 
3. Stopped diapason, bass, wood, 8 ft. tone; 4. Gamba, metal, 8 
ft. tone; 5. Principal, metal, 4 ft. tone; 6. Flute harmonic, 
metal, 4 ft. tone; 7. Piccolo, metal, 2 ft. tone. Swell Organ.—r. 
Open diapason, metal, 8 ft. tone; 2. Clariana, metal, 8 ft. tone ; 
3. Clarinet flute, metal, 8 ft.tone; 4. Aeolina, metal, 8 ft. tone ; 
5. Violini, metal, 4 ft. tone; 6. Flageolet, metal, 2 ft. tone; 7. 
Trumpet, metal, 8 ft. tone; 8. Tremulant. Pedal Organ—tr. 
Bourdon, wood, 27 pipes. Couplers—1. Swell manual to great ; 
2. Great manual to pedal; 3. Swell manual to pedal. Accesso- 


ries—Forte combination to great; 2. Piano combination to 
great; 3. Bellows. : 


WESLEYAN SERVICE OF SONG. 

On Wednesday, October rst, the annual Service of Song by 
the Wesleyan Choirs of Northumberland and Durham was 
held in the Town Hall, Newcastle. Crammed as it was with 
people, a large proportion of them ladies, the hall presented 
a magnificent spectacle. The chorus numbered about one 
thousand voices, and as the majority of them, and a consider- 
able portion of the audience as well, came from a distance ; 
excursion trains for their convenience ran from Alnwick, 
Bishop Auckland, Consett, Durham, and Hexham, parties 

| from other towns being able to avail themselves of ordinary 
trains. The soloists engaged were Miss Lucy Franklein, of 
London, and Mr. D. S. Macdonald, of Durham. Mr. Rea 
| presided at the organ, and Mr. J. B. Bowes, of Newcastle, 
| made a capital conductor, and kept the vast chorus well 
| under command. The chair was occupied by the Mayor of 
Gateshead Oe. R. Rankin), who opened the proceedings. 
Miss Franklein’s rendering of “O Lord have mercy” was 
| well received, and Mr. Macdonald, who was in splendid voice, 
received a hearty encore for his singing cf “Sound an 
Alarm.” Mr. Rea’s organ solo, “The March of the 
Israelites,” was deservedly applauded. The execution of 
the chorus was excellent, when we consider that its members 
had no opportunities of practicing together. ‘‘ Sweet is the 
| memory of Thy Grace” was well rendered. One of the hits 
| of the evening was the singing of “Nearer, my God, to 


| Thee,” the tune being the Orchestra Prize Tune composed by 
| J. M. Gibson. 








HANS VON BULOW AS A TEACHER. 


Dr. Von Bulow holds the position of teacher of the high- 
est grade of piano pupils at the Raff Conservatory in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and during the month of June the great 
pianist spent three hours daily in the performance of his 
duties and delivering a brief address at the close of the term 
| to the teachers and pupils of the institution. As in every- 

thing else, the doctor was extremely punctual, appearing at 
eight o’clock in the morning, to the minute, and closing his 
labors just as promptly at eleven. On Mondays and Thurs- 
| days the compositions of Beethoven only were studied, on 
| Tuesdays and Fridays ‘Bach, and on Wednesdays Brahms and 
| Raff—all other compositions were excluded at this term. By 
this means the great pianist and teacher sought to make his 
pupils more intimately acquainted with the piano works of 
the masters named, and to secure a uniform technical execu- 
tion. The individual numbers, preludes, fugues and move- 
ments of sonatas were performed alternately by the best and 
most advanced of the pupils, to whom the doctor, with 
frequent interruptions, explained and elucidated, in his own 
peculiar and interesting manner, the construction of each 
movement. As might be expected, the contents of the com- 
positions under study received careful and thorough attention, 
in which the peculiar style of each master was not overlooked. 
Von Bulow undoubtedly is one of the best of all piano 


teachers, not excepting Franz Liszt, who is somewhat too 
old for active teaching. 














THE GUiLDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 





This organ is divided and built on the new open style, display- 
ing the pipes symmetrically grouped and tastefully decorated, 
The stops are voiced, to produce great purity and sweetness of tone | 
The action is on Jardine’s simplification system, avoiding friction | 
and noise, notwithstanding the necessary complication of a divided | 


organ. 
RECITALS. 


New York. The following is the Programme of an Organ Recital 
given by Dr. C. J. Frost, F.C.O., at the Church of St.Alphage, 
London Wall, on Wednesday, Oct. 29th, Fugue in G., Aveds. 
Fantasia in E, flat, Srosig. Variations (German Hymn,) Ca/hin, 
Toccata in G,., Brahms. Fantasia, Allegro Moderato, Andante. 
expressivo, and Finale, Sparé. Variations in A., Lange. 





Says a satirist, anent violin playing : Always work the 
bowing arm from the shoulder. Acquire dexterity in manip- 
ulation ; tune is of minor importance. The use of resin is 
It is a great mistake to tune a 
violin oftener than once a month,. It ought not to require 
it. Such indulgence only gets the instrument into bad 
habits. Keep the violin in a cool, moist place. The bow 
should occasionally be dipped in the best lubricating oil. It 


makes it work smoothly, and prevents the hair from falling off. 
—Musical Visitor. 


Principal, H. Weist Hill, Esq. The subjects taught are 
Pianoforte, Solo Singing, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double 
Bass, Flute, Oboe, Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, 
Trombone, Harp, Organ, Harmonium, Harmony, Counter- 
point, Canon and Fugue, Co. position, French, Italian, 
German and Elocution. Instruction in the above subjects is 
given daily from 8.30 a.m., till 9.30 p.m. The year is divided 
into Three Terms. Forms of Nomination can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, and when filled up, must be 
signed by an Alderman, or by a Member of the Court of 
Common Council. Students are admitted at the commence- 
ment of each Term (for the whole Term), or at the Half- 
Term. The Fees vary according to the section and number 
of subjects in which students arrange to take lessons. Ar 
Examination Fee of Five Shi lings must be paid on or before 
the day of examination, All Fees are payable in advance, 
and must be paid in each Term before lessons can be received. 
| Students must inplicitly obey the authorities of the School, 

and attend punctually at the hours appointed for the Lessons. 
| Sight Singing Pupils must attend the practices of the Guild- 
hall Choir when so directed by the Principal. Students of 
Orchestral instruments must attend the practices of the 
Guildhall Orchestra when so directed by the Principal. The 


Lady Superintendent has charge of all Ladies attending the 
| School, 
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MUSICAL REVIEW. 





NEW MUSIC. | 
ONDON Music PUBLISHING COMPANY), “The old 
G. A. Macfarren and Ellen Forrester), and | 
“Sunshine” (Berthold Tours and F. E. Weatherly) are different | 
in style, but each is the work of a thoughtful musician. The | 
former is sung by Antoinette Sterling. The latter tells, with | 
impressive music, how, when all is dark around, we should seek in | 
our own hearts the sunshine of life. ‘“ Thoughts of the Absent” 
(Words and music ty Moretta) is tender an "eo slightly | 
lacking masculinity. ‘A Summer Idyll” (J. E. German) is an | 
instance of a really humorous song treated with subtlety and 
refinement, “ The Crew of the Betsy Jane’ (S. Claude Ridley | 
and F, W: Pratt): is broader in tone, and excellently suited for | 
a Penny Reading. We are pleased to learn that this enterprising | 
firm is doing well. | 
Woop AND Co. “Lost and Found ” (E. Oxenford and G. H. | 
Newcombe): a good specimen of the “Yeo ho!” school. The | 
music is manly, but the words are laboured. It is false to suppose 
that a sailor never describes a simple incident without shipping 
metaphor. ‘The Iron-clads of England,” a patriotic song by W. 
Allan and Thomas Hutchinson. “The Cross of St. Paul,s” | 
(Claxson Bellamy and Arthur E. Dyer): a song in the ‘‘ New 
Kingdom” vein, containing some bold but appropriate mcdulation | 


(THE L 


House far away” ( 





“LO! HE COMES WITH CLOUDS DESCENDING.” | 
PRIZE COMPETITION.—For Tunes in Short Score for 4 
Voices to the Hymn, “Lo! He comes with clouds 
descending.” The First Prize will be £2 2s. for the best | 
Tune. The Second and Third Prizes, will be Musical 
Works to the value of 10s. 6d. each. The conditions, | 
which must be strictly observed, see issue of 11th October. 
The last day for sending in tunes for competition will 
be November 21, and the names of the prize-winners will 
be announced as soon as pussible. For full particulars see 
the issue of the 13tb ult. 
“Q LOVE THAT FORMED'ST ME TO WEAR.” 
Mottoes received: . 

Abberly, Stradella, Hymnus, Richard Robinson, Notrab, 
Branksome, Humming bird, Geranium, Signet, Southbourne, 
Vigilance, Fadeless Bowers No. 1, Caritas, Ever thine, 
Lingholm, Veritas, St. Nicholas, Witley, Fadeless Bowers 
No. 2, Amo, Antonina, St. Charles, Prague, Sempre paratus, 
Lux Alma, Dulciana, Constancy, Daylesford, Organist No 2, 
Leigh, Love, Bee Orchis, Derfla, Sub Rosa, Humdrum, St. 
Stephen, Gladys, St. George, Knighton Bee, Honfleur, Deus 
Amor Est. Fortiter in Re, Integra Charitas, Reva, Eolian, 
Townstall, Eastfavers, Hopeful, Monton, Goudimel, Genista, 
Bishopstone, Sf. Ladock, Akerman, Hendrick, Enosteklof, 
Patrice pictatis imago, Terpander, Sycamore, Pythagoras, 
Gingham, Edlastrop, Bourneselle, Battle Abbey, Grove Hill, 
also a tune with no motto. 

“LO! HE COMES WITH CLOUDS DESCENDING.” 
Mottoes received : 

St. Petrox, The Advent of our King, Holly Mount, Benning- 
worth, Tempo, Claudian, Sebastopol, Ripon, Clemens, St. 
Lawrence, also one tune without motto. Mottoes received bul 
no compositions: Omina, Dovedale, Evangeline, Fulgentius. 

“IT HEARD THE VOICE OF JESUS SAY.” 

First Prize awarded to Alf. Comben, Portland, for the 
Tune bearing the motto “Speo.” Second Prize awarded 
to Caleb Simper, Worcester, for the Tune with the motto 
“Cheltenham.” Third Prize to the same composer for the 
Tune with the motto “ Worcester” Westgate (J. M. Gibson 
Spero Meliora (W. Mitchell). 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HARLEY. Your letter arrived too late for reply in the present 
Number, 

C.B. (New Ormond Street). 
we know this latter gentleman. 

QUINTUS. We have said over and over again that consecutive 
fifths are absolutely prohibited in strict counterpoint, that is, “in 
writing consisting of real parts in which only common chords and 
first inversions are employed,” but when you use second inversions 
and dominant sevenths the rule is no longer adsolute, If you 
would use Dr. Stainer's Harmony instead of obsolete books you 
would do better. 

C.S. (Worcester), 
copies do you require ? 

OLLECITO. The Tune has not been received. 

The Analysis of Handel's Messiah is unavoidably postponed. 

It will be continued in our next issue 


John is correct not Edward ; 


The Tunes are now in hand, How many 





Dr. Hanslick says : “In the art of orchestration, Wagner 
las not grown old ; in ‘ Parsifal,’ this art has developed into 
dure magic, and for every change of mood conjures the most 
wonderful sounds in infinite shades and variety.” 





| opera “ The Canterbury Pilgrims’ 


71 


LIVERPOOL: Royrar Court Tuearre. Mr. Carl 
Rosa, lessee ; Mr. Jno Atkinson, manager. 

Here we have had Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic- 
operas “ Patience,” “ Pinafore,"and “ Pirates’ of Penzance.” 
The scenery has been specially painted fer the theatre and 
has been admirably set by Mr. T. Potter the stage manager. 

lhe Artistes engaged by Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte’s Company, 
were up to their usual high standard, and comprised many 
well-known favorites ; and crowded houses nightly testified 
their appreciation of the excellence of the arrangements. 


PRINCE oF WALES’ THEATRE. 
Mr. Alex. Henderson. 

Mr. Edward Terry appeared here with remarkable success 
in Mr. Pinero’s original, eccentric comedy “In Chancery.” 
This adaptation from the French is a farce of the most 





Proprietor and Manager, 


| frivolous character ; but it is admirably played and convulses 


the audience with continuous laughter. Mr. Terry was ably 


| supported by Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Forbes Dawson, the 


Misses Alice Yorke, Maria Jones, and King, and the remainder 
of the cast. The performance of the good old musical farce 
“High Life below Stairs” which followed was one of the 
most enjoyable that has been presented for many years. 


LEEDS. The First PerrorMance in Leeds of the new 
" by C, Villiers Stanford, 
by the Carl Rosa Opera company took place last week at the 
Grand Theatre. The cast, with one exception, was the same 
as when the opera was originally produced last April at 
Drury Lane. Miss Clara Perry made a charming Cicely, and 
rendered her music in excellent taste, her beautiful song in 
Act II., “Dawn of the young day breaking” being given 
with very good effect. Miss Marian Burton took the part of 
the Dame Margery in a perfectly satisfactory manner. Mr, 
B. Davies was heard to advantage as Hubert, and Messrs. 
Ludwig, Snazelle, and Leslie Crotty all had congenial parts 
and sang and acted remarkably well. The Opera was 
mounted in splendid style “Mefistofele” and the “ Beggar 
Student” have also been produced by the company during 
this engagement, and nothing has been wanting to ensure 
success. 





, ’ wpe 
Serbice Wists. . 
(LONDON.) 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER goth. 


St. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL.—Morn : Service, Te Deum and Bene- 
dictus ; Stanford in B flat ; Introit; Word of God incarnate 
(Gounod) ; Holy Communion, Stanford in B flat. Even: Service, 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis ; Stanford in A ; Anthem, My song 
shall be alway Thy Mercy; Ye nations, offer to the Lord 
(Mendelssohn). 
| Organist, Dr. Stainer. 

TEMPLE CHURCH.—Morn: Service, Attwood in A; Anthem, 
Out of the deep (Hatton), Even: Service, Attwood in A ; Anthem, 
1 have surely built Thee an house (Boyce). 

Organist, Dr. Hopkins. 

S. ANDREW's, WELLS St..—Morn: Service, Te Deum in G 
Dr. P. Armes; Anthem, “ Lord God Incarnate” (Mozart) ; Kyrie, 
Creed, Sanctus, and Gloria, in D (Haydn). First Even, Service 
B. Tours in F; Anthem, “ Lord I hope in thee,” (Raff), Second 
Even, Service, Docker in B flat ; Anthem, “ Christ hath lov'd us,’ 
(Spohr). 

F. A. W. Docker. 
Organist and Choirmaster. 

St, SEPULCHRE’s HOLBORN, E.C.—Morn. Service, Sullivan in 
D; Anthem, Lord for Thy tender mercies’ sake (l’arrant) ; Kyrie 
and Credo, Lott in F. Even. Service, Palmer in F; Anthem, 
Lord, God of Abraham, Cast thy burden, (Mendelssohn). 

Edwin M. Lott, 
Organist and Director of the Choir. 

CuRIsT CHURCH, CLAPHAM.-- Morn, Service, Mass, Schubert 
in F (throughout); Offertory Anthem, The righteous liveth for 
ever (Mendelssohn). Fiven. Service, Stainer in A; Anthem, In 
splendour bright, and The heavens are telling (Haydn). 

William Sewell, A.R-A.M. 

Organist and Precentor. 
E.C.—Morn: Holy Communion, 
11 a.m,, Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei and Gloria 
in Excelsis, (Myles B, Foster) ; Offertory ‘ Lord God of Abraham, 
Bass Solo, and ‘Cast thy burden,’ Quartett ; (Mendelssohn) Com- 
munion *Ave Verum’ (F. Walenn). Even: 7 p.m., Service 
(Stainer). 

WESTMINS‘ER ABBEY.—Morn. Service, Distin in C; Even 
Service, Garrett in F. Anthem “O where shall Wisdom be 
found.” (Boyce). 





St. ALBAN’s HOLBORN, 
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ILLUSTRATED 
PRICED 
CATALOGUES, 
POST 


FREE. 





DESCRIPTy 
PAMPHLE} 
POST 


FREE 


Entirely new construction throughout including the Patent Tuning Adjustment which supersedes the wooden wrest plank, and its clumsy old peg 
the consequent grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection and durability being thus attained, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 


20 & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Fatry:—-THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, W, 


FIRESIDE 
NEW POPULAR SONG 
FIRESIDE DREAMS 
Charming Waltz Refrain. 
FIRESIDE DREAMS 
In E flat for Contralto or Bass, 
FIRESIDE DREAMS 
In F for Baritone. 
FIRESIDE DREAMS 
In G for Mezzo-Soprano, 
FIRESIDE DREAMS 
In A flat for Soprano or Tenor . 


“ Melodious . . its varied time, measure, &c., very 
effective.”—Musical Standard 

“A favourite song written in a popular taking 
style.” 


Words by WALTER SPINNEY, 
Music by CONRAD STERLING. 
Price 2s. Nett. 
LONDON, WEEKES «& Co., 14, Hanover Street, 


NOW READY 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A Record of important Musical events in the United 
Kingdom, with a reprint of Criticisms on many 


of them. 
BY 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 


—— ae 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co,, 1, 


BERNERS Street, W. 


* 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
] or BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
ANC, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice 
of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No com- | 
mission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under 
exceptional circumstances, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares 
and Annuities 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck . oS Annual Receipts exceed 
ve Millions, 


7 OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO Gutn- | 4” 


EAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and 
no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILD- 
inG Socierry. 


I 1% TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate posses- 
sion, either for Building or Gardeningpurposes, Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


DREAMS ( 


Wynyard, aud by special request played three times each 
night 
Row, E.C, 


PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. 


ORGAN (arianged by FRANK MERRICK, 


MR. BUCKLAND, REGENT ST., CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


Pawrntet—" Partess anv Pervect Dentistry,” 


| cloth 











1ARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed 
before H.R.H. the Duke of Albany and nobility at 


THE ORCHESTRA PRIZE SONG 
GOODNIGHT, 
SERENADE. 

Worvps by B. V., (JAMES THOMS) 
Music by HAGUE KINSBi 
Price 4s. (post free half price.) 

45 | Musical Review says—‘ The Songs of the futur 
songs like this, in which the voice has not all tk 


to itself but is assisted by other melodies in tk 
45. Alto, Tenor and Bass of the accompaniment. 





Post free 24 stamps.--- B. WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster 


NEVER PUBLISHED. 


MARGHE POSTHUME. 
By ROSSINI. 


BEFORE 


ROECKEL) ion P 


L.Mus., T.C.L.) ee 
“ Brilliant and Effective. 








Just Ready. 
‘J. S. BACH’S CELEBRA 
GAVOTTE. 


FROM THE VIOLIN SONATA, No. 2, (vB. 
| Said to be the finest Gavotte ever writta 


Post free, &om 67, Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum, b 


D'CHJONES 


SURGEON DENTIST 


| TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANOFORTE SoU 
RICHARD RICKARD, 
| PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS 
By Post for Half Price. 


WILLIAM REEVES, 





Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. | 5 N 
¥.Z.S.M.S.A., on, con inted Honorary Dental | 185, FLEET ST, LONDON, 
Surgeon to the British + lum for Deaf and Dumb 





Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lic. Vie. | 
chools, etc., etc., ete., sole Inventor and Patentee | 
of Dental Improvements for which a Gold Medal 
and the highest Diploma of Merit has been 
awarded. 
No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount 
to the Clergy; members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 


fessions, and holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 
Store tickets. 


NEW CHRISTMAS ANTH 


| GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST! 


“Varied in style and very effective."-I 
Journal. 





Also the following popular and melodious 

BEHOLD I BRING. 6th edition. 

THERE WERE SHEPHERDS, 3rdeé 

very easy 

AND HE SHALL REIGN. 2nd 1000, | 

wes aa “ An excellent Anthem for good Cho 
M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS, (suit- | MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTS 

\ « able for lady or gentieman) {s a beautiful composi- 8rd edition. 


tion of irresistible attractiveness. Ne singer should be | EASY TE DEUM in F. 2nd edition, 
without a copy. In D, E flatand F. Each 2s, net. Also 


arranged as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel. 2s. net.—B MARCH in D. Organ or Harmonium, 
WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C. By CALEB SIMPER, Organist of § 
| Magdalene, Worcester, (Composer of “0m 
| First Prize Tunes “ Rock of Ages,” “ Lest 
| Light,” and “ For thee, O dear, dear coutl 
The usual discount allowed to Choil 
| quantities, of the composer, Worcester, # 
“ Well executed, and not disfigured by that high-flown 


X7ILLIAM M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS- 
\ This fascinating song is already rivalling in popu, 
larity the same composer's celebrated ‘ Dream Faces” and 
“Ehren on the Rhine.” “It has a swing and a* go’ which 
are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in the 
popular memory.” 





WV OZART. The Life and Works of Mozart 
a By Alfred Whittingham. Reeves’ Music Primers 
Biographical Series. (No 1. Post 8vo, sewed, 1s, 
ls, 6d.) 





talk which is considered, for some occult reason, to be | LoNnDon, WEEKES & Co, 14, Hanover! 
particularly fitted to musical literature.”"—Lioyd's Weekly a 
spaper. | s 
| “We have occasionally some able criticisms by Mr.| VIOLIN TEACHERS anp STUD 
Walttinghoms himself, which more ay ry —_ ppmains | 
as something above a mere compiler of materials ready | ’ . 
| to his hand.”"—Musical Times. ain HESKETT s THEORET ICAL 
“ Prominence is given ate ogee to the opinions of TECHNICAL VIOLIN COURSE, u 
Mozart. The book concludes with a scholarly criticism of ; ; 0 
the composer's greater works."—School Board Chronicle. | lengthy instructions and ghey 
“ The graphic style in which it is written adds largely to nical execution mechanism and t 
| the interest of what must always be an interesting Bow-ings. Theory and Practice © 
| subject.”"—Basaar. mone fume . « Price is 
“Smooth in style and well written."—Birmingham ; 
[Daily Gacette. | PrrMan, 20, Paternoster Row, 
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